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The Political Situation at Tuskegee, Ala. 


Macon County, Alabama, in which the city of Tuskegee 
is located with its well-known Institute founded by Booker 
Washington, has been since 1957 the center of a political 
controversy caused by Negroes wishing to exercise their 
voting rights. This was followed by the action of white 
leaders to abolish the county by a process known his- 
torically as “gerrymandering” so as to avoid the possibility 
of having Negro voters in a majority. Many Negroes 
responded with an organized economic boycott against 
local businesses owned by white persons. As this is written 
a stalemate continues. The situation is briefly interpreted 
in this article mainly from a booklet, Voting Rights and 
Economic Pressure, by Lewis Jones and Stanley Smith, 
both of Tuskegee Institute (New York, Anti-Defamation 
League of B'nai B’rith, 1958. Published in cooperation 
with the Bureau of Research and Survey, National Council 
of Churches. ) 


Tuskegee is situated in the “hard core of the Deep 
South” which has shown intensive resistance to the 
Supreme Court decisions since 1954 with respect to de- 
segregation of the public schools. No qualified Negroes 
attend state institutions of higher learning. In cities there 
are reports that Negro suffrage is slowly being extended, 
but in the rural areas, including the typical county seat 
towns, Negroes for all practical purposes are still without 
the franchise. At Tuskegee Negroes are a majority of the 
population, but many of them are of independent economic 
status because they are employed by Tuskegee Institute 
and a Veterans Hospital. Friction between the races 
seldom occurred in the past, but white domination was 
evident. 

Slowly and in dignified, orderly fashion the Negroes of 
Tuskegee sought to secure their voting rights, but in 1957 
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at the request of white citizens of Macon County the 
Legislature reduced the city limits and disfranchised many 
Negro voters. The Legislature also set up a Committee 
which is studying means of abolishing Macon County and 
annexing portions to surrounding counties. 


However, in 1957, Negroes of Tuskegee were so or- 
ganized that they took effective action to challenge the 
traditional arrangements between the races. The Negroes 
had no influence on the State Legislature, but they began 
a widespread campaign to withhold their purchasing power 
from the white merchants. Thousands of Negroes took 
part in the campaign and the results were marked. Pro- 
ponents of white supremacy recognized this show of 
power by Negroes and then consolidated their own posi- 
tions. For Negroes it seemed that all their aims were at 
stake, and they forgot differences in an unprecedented 
united action. 

The Negro community of Tuskegee has been led on 
this occasion by the Tuskegee Civic Association, whose 
president, Charles G. Gomillion, has promoted civil rights. 
Among his co-workers are two Negro ministers, Rev. K. 
L. Buford and Rev. S. T. Martin. A factor not to be 
overlooked is the fact that Tuskegee is located only 40 
miles from Montgomery, where Negroes carried on a 
successful boycott of bus transportation under the leader- 
ship of Rev. Martin Luther King. At Tuskegee the minis- 
ters have had a less dramatic role—they are only a small 
number among a large group of able, educated professional 
persons. 

Tuskegee Institute has taken no official position, but 
its administration has spoken clearly on academic freedom, 
and many members of the faculty are active as citizens. 

The white community has its elite with much influence, 
a group not dependent on doing business with Negroes. 
It has a group of successful businessmen who are not 
noticeably dependent on Negro trade. There is also a 
large group of small businessmen who have had much 
Negro trade and who are thus directly affected by the 
current economic campaign of the Negroes. 

White clergymen are reported apparently to be in accord 
with the social views of the elite of the community. Un- 
like their brethren in Atlanta, the white clergy have issued 
no statement and have taken no position. It is reported 
by Messrs. Jones and Smith that most of the persons of 
great influence in the white community are members of 
the local Methodist Church. 

Thus a major crisis has developed. The white leader- 
ship wishes to prevent any significant change in the cul- 
tural patterns of the community. The Negro leaders are 
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equally desirous of asserting their rights to vote. Through- 
out the crises most persons in both groups have been main- 
taining courtesy and respect. On both sides there have 
been repeated public denials of enmity. Some white people 
are reported to have said that they would have done 
what the Negroes did but they also believe that white 
people are required to try to maintain political control. 
Most observers and participants seem to agree that the 
present stalemate may continue for a long period unless 
some new element of adjustment is introduced. A com- 
munication from C. J. Gomillion states that the TCA 
has requested city and county officials to meet for con- 
ference, but no public official has agreed to meet. 


By the fall of 1958 at least 12 businesses were believed 
to have closed because of the boycott, Vera C. Foster of 
Tuskegee reported in The Christian Century, Chicago, 
October 22, 1958. The State Attorney General, John 
Patterson, sought unsuccessfully to secure an injunction 
to restrain the boycotters. A petition by 12 Negroes to 
revise the gerrymander legislation was sent to a United 
States District Court; they alleged that the legislation 
deprives Negroes of the rights granted in the 14th and 
15th Amendments of the nation’s Constitution. The Com- 
mittee of the Legislature, which is instructed to report in 
1959, had not produced a plan for the abolition of Macon 
County. 


On May 20, 21, 22, 26 and June 26, 1958, Representa- 
tive James Roosevelt read into the Congressional Record 
reports made from Southern states at a meeting held in 
Washington by the Southern Conference Educational 
Fund, New Orleans, on restrictions on voting in the 
South. These were briefly stated by James M. Nabrit, Jr. 
of Howard University, Washington, as follows: 

“A summary of the reports made to this conference on 
voting restrictions in Southern States supports the shock- 
ing conclusions reached by many able students of the 
Negro vote and voter in Southern States in previous 
studies. 

“These are that: (1) Negro voters must run the gaunt- 
let of apathy, ignorance, fear, bodily harm, and racial 
discrimination in order to register as voters; (2) having 
registered, they must then face these same obstacles in 
order to vote; and (3) if they indicate a desire to run for 
office or pose a threat to entrenched segregationists, they 
face repeated purges of the registration or voting lists 
or actual carving up of entire counties in order to nullify 
any effective participation by them in politics.” There 
was need, said Mr. Nabrit, for strong support of the 
work of the Civil Rights Commission, and wide campaigns 
to persuade Negroes to register and to instruct Negroes 
on how to register and vote. 


The federal Civil Rights Commission held hearings at 
Montgomery, Ala., in December 1958. It heard complaints 
from Negroes resident in Macon County. It was testified 
that out of 1,585 Negroes who had sought registration 
in Macon County only 510 were certified. The voting list 
of Macon County was made available to the Commission. 
However, in six other counties officials refused to sur- 
render their records to the Commission. Attorney Gen- 
eral John Patterson, of Alabama, also Governor-elect, 
publicly advised county registrars not to surrender their 
records. As this was written the Civil Rights Commis- 
sion had appealed to the federal courts. 


On March 6, 1959, Federal Judge Frank M. Johnson, 
Jr., dismissed a suit brought by the U. S. Department of 
Justice against the state of Alabama, holding that the 
Civil Rights Act of 1959 did not grant authority to sue 
a state in order to assure Negroes of their voting rights, 
The suit involved an effort by the Federal Civil Rights 
Commission to permit certain qualified Negroes in Macon 
County to vote. The Department of Justice announced 


that it would appeal. (New York Times, March 7, 1959.) 


“The Plight of the Southern Liberal” 


After a visit to the home of a college president in the 
Deep South, Norman Cousins, editor of Saturday Review, 
New York, reports by request of a group there assembled 
a statement made by the wife of a prominent physician, 
who as a white community leader had participated in 
interracial cooperation. A portion of her statement as it 
is printed by Mr. Cousins in an editevial in his periodical, 
December 20, 1958, under the above title is here quoted: 


“Consider what has happened here in Alabama. Only 
four years ago we had a promising race relations council, 
It was a mixed group. Some of the people here were on 
it; helped to found it, in fact. A number of Negro leaders 
were part of the group, When we met it was on a non- 
segregated basis, of course, and we got the support of 
many of our important business and local government 
people. 

“Those activities were concerned not only with the 
education of the Negro but many of the more insistent 
economic and social welfare needs of the Negro. It's 
important to be concerned about what happens in the 
schools, of course, but too many people in the North seem 
unwilling to do any hard thinking about other problems 
that are just as pressing. What about food, health, doc- 
tors, hospital facilities, jobs, salaries, decent housing? 
These are survival problems, not abstract questions. 

“And these are the problems that our race relations 
council tried to cope with. Please note that I said ‘tried,’ 
not ‘try.’ It’s all past tense now. The race relations 
council no longer exists. The Southern liberals who or- 
ganized it and manned it are no longer a force. In fact, 
the liberal Southerner is on the run. We've lost the 
cooperation of many of the community and_ business 
leaders. Today there is no interracial council or anything 
like it here. In the present temper, it would be impossible 
to start one. We couldn’t hold a mixed meeting ; it would 
be extremely risky even to try to bring a mixed group 
together in one’s own home. In short, there is no longer 
any real or effective leadership for bettering the condition 
of the Negro in the South. 


“External and internal pressures have just about put the 
Southern liberal out of business. There is very little 
sympathy in the North for our position. There is very 
little understanding of the conditions and circumstances 
in which we have to work. Instead, we get a lot of advice 
about what we ought to do and even more criticism because 
we don’t put the advice into effect within the hour. 

“What do we suggest? We’re not sure we know what 
to suggest. A few years ago we thought we were making 
some marks. Specific things in medical care, jobs, housing 
were being done. We had time on our side. Now time 
is working against us. Demands are being made to achieve 
certain objectives on a deadline basis. Meanwhile, a wall 
of resistance has been building up against any change. A 
showdown psychology is being created. If such a show- 
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down comes, it won’t be healthy for anyone, white or 
ack. 

MW hat do we want you to do? Just think about what 
weve said. Think about the Southern liberals you know 
—in public and private life—and ask yourself whether 
you have made any real attempt to see our problem in 
our own terms. Don’t condemn us out of hand. We’re in 
a big fight and we need help. Most of all we need time 
to regroup our forces. Don’t think we’ve lost our souls. 
And please don’t think that the only thing that is keeping 
us from being effective is an insufficiency of moral judg- 
ments from the North. That is all.” 


Housing Integration and Property Values 


The arrival of a colored family in a previously all-white 
neighborhood may not affect property values, according 
to Algernon D. Black in a pamphlet, Who’s My Neighbor? 
published by the Public Affairs Committee, 22 East 38th 
St, New York (1958, 25 cents). Everything depends 
on the attitude of the home-owners, Mr. Black, of the 
New York Ethical Culture Society, writes. “The property 
values will either go down, stay stable, or go up depend- 
ing on the other forces at work in the neighborhood.” 

“Of course,” he adds, “if home-owners believe that the 
arrival of a colored family will bring a deterioration in 
property values, and if they panic and put up ‘For Sale’ 
signs, their actions will glut the market and drive property 
values down... . But it is clear that what affects values 
is not the entrance of the non-white family but the panic 
selling by the previous residents.” 

Studies show that “if the physical character of the 
housing and grounds is maintained,” Mr. Black continues, 
and “if city services maintain good neighborhood stand- 
ards, property values will remain stable no matter who 
moves in.” 

Low-income families, colored or white, the author adds, 
tend not to keep up their homes so well as others. But the 
presence of low-income families is a result not a cause 
of property value decline. 

“Now, it is true,” Mr. Black adds, ‘‘that most colored 
people have lower incomes than the white population. 
Most of them have had to live in poorer housing and in 
poorer neighborhoods than whites. . . . But before a 
colored family can afford to buy a house in an all-white 
neighborhood, and before they have the desire to move 
into such a neighborhood or suburb, they usually have 
achieved a level of education, employment, and aspira- 
tion that indicates that they have just as much interest in 
keeping their property as any other family.” 

In fact, there is evidence that “they frequently outdo 
white families in their care of house, lawns, walks, and 
fences, planting flowers, painting and repairing and im- 
proving their property.” 

In view of this situation Mr. Black suggests a possible 
course of action for an individual home-owner in the 
event a colored family moves into his neighborhood. 

It is suggested that he “call together his friends and 
those he has reason to believe are democratic and coura- 
geous people. Together they might decide on the follow- 
Ing steps: 

“1. Agree not to fight against the moving in of a 
colored family but see to it that, when it happens, it is 
done in such a way that a happy outcome is assured both 
the new family and the old-timers. 

“2. Make it clear that he and others will not offer 
their property for sale, will not panic and leave the com- 
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munity. They may even put ‘Not for Sale’ signs in their 
windows. 

“3. Work quickly to track down and answer all rumors 
and dispel any bigoted untruths or half-truths involving 
neighborhood affairs. 

“4. Form a welcoming committee to make certain that 
neighbors visit the new family and help them understand 
that they have friends.” 


“Where Shall We Live?” 


The report of the Commission on Race and Housing, 
an independent citizens’ group organized in 1955, presents 
“conclusions from a 3 year study of racial discrimination 
in housing,” under the title above (Berkeley and Los 
Angeles, University of California Press, 1958. $1.50). 

“The focus of research undertaken for the commission 
was on the problem of inequality of housing opportunity 
connected with minority group status, both in general and 
with specific reference to four groups: Negroes, Puerto 
Ricans, Mexican-Americans and Orientals.’”” The Com- 
mission was financed by grants from The Fund for the 
Republic, New York. Other materials are to be published 
in 1959, 

“The residential segregation of a minority group leads 
directly to segregation in other areas of life: schools, 
churches, hospitals, places of public accommodations, 
recreation, and welfare and civic activities. Although 
compulsory segregation in public schools has been de- 
clared unlawful by the Supreme Court, many schools in 
the North and West are actually segregated, not by law 
but in consequence of the racial pattern of residence.” 

“These restrictions violate fundamental principles of 
American democracy and Judeo-Christian morality.” 

Various means of moving toward equality of opportunity 
in housing are reviewed: Judicial decisions, municipal 
and state laws, federal administrative action, private 
developments, and voluntary organizations working for 
equal rights, the last including religious organizations. 
This observation occurs, however, with respect to the 
voluntary organizations: “It would be misleading to give 
an impression that the organized groups dedicated to 
racial equality are powerful.” 

Many recommendations are made: Federal programs 
of urban renewal should encourage developments on open 
land. Federal and other authorities should vigorously act 
to “combat the tendency for public housing projects to 
become low-income and racial ‘ghettos.’” States should 
repeal all existing laws requiring racial segregation. Real- 
tors are urged to offer residential properties to any quali- 
fied buyer without reference to race or religion. Inter- 
group voluntary organizations are advised to conduct “pro- 
grams of combined action and community education.” 


“What We Know About ‘Race’ ” 


Ashley Montagu, an anthropologist, sums up and inter- 
prets the topic above, particularly for youth, in a booklet 
published, 1958, by the Anti-Defamation League of B’nai 
B’rith, 515 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. (25 cents). 

Professor Montagu, who was for some years chairman 
of the Department of Anthropology at Rutgers University, 
examines the physical differences among ethnic groups. 
He prefers the term ethnic group to that of race. 

His concluding paragraph reads: “Finally, let this be 
said: the facts about ‘race,’ intelligence, and environment 
are helpful and important in enabling us to understand 
the human condition a little more clearly. But what is 
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really important to understand is that the idea of equality 
in no way depends upon these facts. The idea of equality, 
equality of opportunity and equality of rights, does not 
depend upon the idea that human beings are of equal 
biological endowment. Rather, that idea depends upon the 
ethical principle that every man by virtue of the fact that 
he is human is therefore entitled to all the rights and 
privileges that go with being human, and the greatest of 
these rights is the right to development. This is the long 
and the short of it.” 


Segregation and Desegregation in the North 


Housing is the most serious problem of Negroes in 
five upstate New York cities. School integration is “an 
accepted fact.” Discrimination in employment is regarded 
by many to be a widespread obstacle. Negroes generally 
have access to places of public accommodation. “Segre- 
gation and desegregation are proceeding hand-in-hand,” 
but in four of the five cities there are trends “toward 
increasing segregation.” These are statements found in 
a report, Negroes in Five New York Cities, by Eunice 
and George Grier, published in mimeograph form, 1958, 
by the New York State Commission Against Discrimina- 
tion, 270 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. The subtitle 
reads: “A Study of Problems, Achievements, and 
Trends.” 

We reprint below most of the “Summary of Findings” : 

This is a study of race relations today in five medium- 
sized cities of upstate New York—Albany, Troy, Bing- 
hamton, Rochester, and Syracuse. It examines the prog- 
ress which Negroes in these cities have made to date, and 
the obstacles remaining to attainment of full equality. It 
explores the effects of recent population changes upon 
residential patterns and racial attitudes. 

The five cities are different in many respects. In popu- 
lation they range from 72,000 to 332,000. In recent rate 
of change and future prospects they vary from stability to 
dynamic growth. In an industrial composition they differ 
considerably, but in combination provide employment op- 
portunities almost equalling in variety the entire United 
States. From locomotives to cameras, from television sets 
to men’s suits and pottery—most major products manu- 
factured anywhere in America are made in these cities. 
All are regional trading centers; one is an important cen- 
ter of government. While extreme caution must be exer- 
cised in generalizing from these to other northern cities 
even of similar size, it may nevertheless be possible to 
gain from their experiences a . . . comprehension of the 
dynamics of race relations in the cities of the North today. 


The Changing Population Picture 


All the cities studied have had at least a few Negro 
residents for a century or more. The Negro populations 
in most cases remained tiny and relatively stable until 
World War I. In the war period they expanded rapidly ; 
then there was another period of stability until World 
War II. An influx of Negroes began into most of the 
cities at that time and has not abated since. In fact, in 
recent years the rate has increased. Between 1940 and 
1957, Rochester’s nonwhite population more than tripled ; 
that of Syracuse more than doubled. Only Binghamton 
did not experience a rapid rise in nonwhites. There, the 
growth was less than that to be expected from natural 
increase (normal excess of births over deaths) alone. 
Metropolitan Rochester today has about 16,000 nonwhites ; 
Syracuse about 11,000; the Albany-Schenectady-Troy area 
about 14,000; and Binghamton about 1,000. 


The Negro newcomers include highly-skilled profes. 
sionals, recruited from distant places by local industry, 
The bulk, however, appear to be unskilled or semi-skilled 
workers. Though no firm statistics exist on their origins, 
the impression is widespread that they are mainly from 
the rural South. They are believed to be largely untraineq 
in the skills most in demand in industry and unaccustomed 
to the ways of the city. Many may be among the 5,000,000 
displaced in recent years from the cotton farms of the 
South. 

Especially in the Rochester area, many are believed to 
come north first as agricultural migrant workers, then to 
drift into the city. The good pay available in large in- 
dustrial plants is believed to exert a pull. The “grape. 
vine” and the “laddering-up” process by which one person 
sends money to bring another, are believed to be important 
mechanisms in the migration pattern. 

The nonwhite influx in these five cities has accrued 
mainly to the older central areas where Negroes have 
traditionally lived. Formerly these areas, though open to 
Negroes, held a majority of whites. Now, for the first 
time, some of the cities are witnessing the development 
of heavily-Negro areas of substantial size. Racial change 
has had its effects on schools, churches, social clubs, social 
agencies and stores. In some of these metropolitan areas, 
Negroes of higher income levels are becoming dispersed 
to other parts of the city and even—though more slowly— 
to the suburbs. But at the same time the rapid influx is 
resulting in concentrations in the central districts. Thus 
segregation and desegregation are proceeding hand-in- 
hand. Binghamton, whose Negro population is relatively 
small and stable, is the only city of the five yet to break 
the trend toward increasing segregation. 

The Negro newcomers are not meeting cordial recep- 
tions from the “established” populations of these cities. 
Both by whites and by Negroes of more secure position, 
they are judged to be generally irresponsible, lazy, dirty, 
and socially unacceptable. Moreover, leaders both Negro 
and white almost always are unaware of the numerical 
extent of the influx. In part this may be a matter of 
wishful thinking. In part, it may result from the com- 
pression of the in-migrants into the areas where Negroes 
have traditionally lived. The newcomers are largely being 
ignored and left to their own resources in a new and 
strange environment. 


Employment and Economic Status 


Hiring discrimination has been reduced both in major 
manufacturing industries and in government. In manu- 
facturing, jobs are increasingly available at both the 
highly-skilled and “bottom-rung” levels. Climbing the 
promotion ladder from routine jobs to the middle-range 
craftsman and foreman positions is still regarded as much 
more difficult for Negroes than whites. Here, discrimina- 
tion may be compounded with disadvantage due to lower 
seniority—a hangover, in turn, from past discrimination. 

Hiring discrimination may still remain in many places, 
particularly among some smaller employers. Negroes are 
seldom hired, as yet, for jobs where the worker makes 
personal contact with the patron public—bank tellers, 
store clerks, waitresses in restaurants, customer service 
representatives, driver-salesmen, etc. Office jobs may still 
be closed to Negroes in many places. But there are em- 
ployers who have sought actively for Negro clerical 
workers and been unable to find them. Increasingly, there 
is a need to prepare Negroes for the skilled jobs which 
have opened in growing numbers in recent years. On the 
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other hand, a major depression at this time might wipe out 
many of Negroes’ recent gains. One reason for this is 
their low seniority ; another that many of the gains appear 
to have occurred mainly because severe labor shortages 
made discrimination increasingly uneconomic. 

At the time of the 1950 Census, the great majority of 
Negro workers were in the laboring, service, domestic, and 
routine assembly-line jobs which stand at the bottom of 
the employment hierarchy. Few were professionals, pro- 
prietors, or white collar workers. During the 1940s, many 
Negro males moved out of service jobs into laborer and 
assembly-line categories; Negro women moved from do- 
mestic jobs to service occupations outside the home and 
to factory production work. The rise in occupational 
status from these moves was slight ; the raise in pay often 
substantial. 

From 1950 to 1957, it would appear that there has been 
a marked increase in the number of Negro professionals 
and technicians in all five cities. But these categories 
still represent a small proportion of the whole. Movement 
of Negroes into factory production jobs apparently has 
continued, but perhaps at a slower rate than in the 1940s. 
The slow rate of expansion of many upstate industries 
has been a factor in limiting new opportunities. Move- 
ment into new and better jobs probably has been balanced 
by continuing in-migration of southern Negroes of pre- 
dominantly low skill. 

Although employers are often at pains to disclaim 
prejudice, discrimination is believed by many informants 
to remain a widespread obstacle. “Token’’ employment 
may be practiced by some firms to give the impression 
of nondiscrimination while admitting very few Negroes. 
Yet shortages of qualified Negro applicants are frequently 
cited, especially for clerical jobs. Discouragement and 
fear, resulting from a long history of discrimination, are 
widely felt to impede the present progress of Negroes. 


Educational Opportunities 


School integration has been an accepted fact in all five 
cities for many years. There are usually concentrations 
of Negro pupils in certain grade schools, resulting from 
residential segregation. But there are few public schools 
in these cities which do not have at least some Negro 
students, and rarely a school in which Negroes make up 
the majority. Almost without exception, colleges and uni- 
versities are now reported open to qualified Negro appli- 
cants, although the number enrolled is quite small. Very 
few difficulties have resulted from educational integra- 
tion. 

Today, however, the rapid influx of Negro youngsters 
from the South is bringing problems to the public school 
systems of most of these cities. In part, these problems 
arise from the concentration of the newcomers in tradi- 
tionally Negro areas, which is causing formerly integrated 
student bodies to become largely Negro. Many of the 
new Negro pupils are having difficulty adjusting—both 
to the higher educational standards of Northern schools 
and to racially integrated situations. Again and again, 
teachers tell of Negro youngsters who, placed in grades 
comparable to those from which they came, are “in over 
their heads.” Often Negroes are reported to act fright- 
ened and insecure in the presence of whites. Frequently 
it is even impossible to obtain adequate transfer records 
from southern schools. The schools which have had the 
highest influx of southern Negroes also are those which 
are experiencing a lowering of scholastic standards and 
severe pupil adjustment problems. Thus, the North is 
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being made to suffer for the sins of the South in denying 
its Negro youth adequate educational foundations in in- 
tegrated classrooms. 

The situation in Binghamton, where most of the Negro 
youngsters are native born and the schools are thoroughly 
integrated, contrasts markedly with that in other cities. 
Binghamton school authorities report that Negro pupils 
show about the same range of capacity and achievement 
as whites. There are Negroes in all the course curricula 
in high school—about one-quarter being in the college 
preparatory course. Negro youngsters have been granted 
high honors in school elections. By comparison, school 
officials in other cities report that large proportions of 
their Negro students are in low-ability groups requiring 
special attention. 

Opinions differ widely on Negro youngsters’ levels of 
aspiration—with some sources believing that they aspire 
as high or higher than whites, but a larger number be- 
lieving that they are chiefly in the low-ambition group. 
Data for another study for SCAD suggest that the differ- 
ence in opinions may occur because some teachers com- 
pare Negro pupils with all whites, regardless of back- 
ground, and others only with whites of equally low 
economic levels. That study, made in the city of Elmira, 
found that Negro students there generally aspired higher 
than whites of the same low economic status. 


Housing Opportunities 


Housing is almost unanimously regarded as the most 
serious problem in race relations in all five cities. The 
older central sections where most Negroes live are those 
where housing is oldest and most dilapidated, facilities 
least adequate, overcrowding most severe, surroundings 
least pleasant, and crime and disease rates highest. These 
are the sections where it is difficult to maintain a decent 
living environment for oneself and one’s family. 

Many Negroes cannot afford better private housing 
because of low incomes, and there is insufficient public 
housing to accommodate all those eligible. But the grow- 
ing number of highly-trained Negroes with both the 
capacity and the desire to obtain good housing in good 
neighborhoods have encountered wide-spread discrimina- 
tion in their attempts to find it. Whether a family can 
endure the search will depend on its situation, the urgency 
of its housing need, and its willingness to brave rebuff. 

Sales housing is not considered an insuperable problem 
within the limits of most of the cities, although its acquisi- 
tion may involve considerable difficulty and expense. In 
the suburbs, however, Negroes still are reported to find 
it almost impossible to purchase a home. Good rental 
housing is reported almost totally unavailable to Negroes 
in any of these cities. Since rental housing is the type 
generally desired by persons just arriving in a city, its 
lack is reported to be causing losses of highly-skilled Negro 
professionals and technicians. Those persons, recruited by 
major upstate industries because of their merit, have 
sometimes left in despair after months of searching for 
an adequate apartment. 

Once a Negro family has purchased or rented a place, 
opposition still may be encountered from neighbors. In 
most cases, however, physical violence is not to be ex- 
pected ; coldness and social ostracism represent the limit 
to which the hostility usually goes. In most cases the 
situation “cools down” rapidly. 

Redevelopment of heavily Negro areas in several cities 
will soon present the necessity of relocating many Negro 
families. Syracuse is presently conducting an extensive 
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survey of its redevelopment area to determine the housing 
needs of the families to be moved. Difficulties are in 
prospect in most of the cities because of past and present 
resistance to entry of Negroes to all-white areas. Both 
Rochester and Syracuse have experienced vigorous public 
opposition to plans to locate new housing open to non- 
whites in areas where nonwhites had not previously lived. 
On the other hand, Binghamton, with a small and _ rela- 
tively stable nonwhite population, recently accomplished 
the feat of reducing what little racial segregation it had 
by redeveloping two blocks where Negroes were mainly 
concentrated and relocating the Negro families elsewhere. 
No similar concentration has resulted. 

Low-income public housing has been built in all five 
of the cities. However, the adequacy of these facilities 
relative to the need varies greatly, with Troy scoring high 
and Rochester scoring low. In none of the cities is there 
any indication that Negro families are excluded from pub- 
lic housing projects; virtually all projects have at least 
a few Negroes. Nevertheless, most of the Negro families 
tend to be located in the projects nearest to the areas of 
Negro concentration. Some housing authority officials 
cite difficulties in persuading Negro families to take apart- 
ments in projects far from the social life and familiar 
institutions of the Negro areas. Sources in areas where 
southern Negroes have come in recently in large numbers 
report increasing tenant problems in public housing proj- 
ects. Relationships between white and Negro occupants, 
long healthy, are reported deteriorating. In Binghamton, 
by contrast, officials report few incidents of a racial 
nature. 

Despite the magnitude of housing problems, there are 
encouraging signs in the growing interest displayed by 
civic groups and the responsible leaders of the community. 
Public Accommodations 


By and large, Negroes report acceptance at first-class 
places of public accommodation in all the cities. Unequal 
treatment sometimes occurs in second-rate restaurants 
and taverns and those outside the central areas, and Negro 
informants sometimes report feeling uneasy when they 
go into a place for the first time. Hospitals in these cities 
neither discriminate nor segregate. Barber and beauty 
shops are one area where the races seldom mingle. . . 


The Complete Lincoln-Douglas Debates 


The complete texts of the debates conducted by Abra- 
ham Lincoln and Stephen A. Douglas in 1858 are recorded 
with extensive notes and a full introduction by Paul M. 
Angle in a book, Created Equal? (Chicago, The University 
of Chicago Press, 1958. $7.50.) To the texts of the 
speeches in the noted debate are added the words of five 
other speeches, three by Lincoln and two by Douglas, that 
were integral parts of the campaign for the U. S. Senate. 
In this group is Mr. Lincoln’s famous “house-divided”’ 
speech. 

Mr. Angle, who is director of publications of the 
Chicago Historical Society, writes that the campaigners 
debnted three great national issues: the extension of 
slavery, the status of the Negro, and the right of the states 
to regulate the Negro’s status. Only the first was settled 
by the Civil War, he says; the other two are as pressing 
and prominent 100 years after the campaign as when 
Lincoln and Douglas spoke. 

The Legislature of Illinois did not send Abraham 
Lincoln to the Senate in 1858, but the new Republican 
party amassed more popular votes than the Democrats 


in the elections for the State Legislature. Mr. Douglas, 
while he went to the Senate, was forced to take positions 
which made him unacceptable to one wing of his pa 
as a candidate for the Presidency in 1860. And Abraham 
Lincoln attained through the debates a degree of national 
publicity that influenced his nomination for the Presidency 
two years later. 

(In 1958 the U. S. Senators from Illinois, Messrs, 
Dirkson and Douglas, traveled for a time across their 
state and debated isues, making references to the issues 
of 1858.) 


“South Dakota’s Christian Martyrs” 


In 1955 the South Dakota Legislature passed a bill that 
later became law denying to the Hutterian Brethren, a 
religious sect living in colonies organized in communal 
corporations under state charter, “the right to create any 
new organizations or to expand their operations,” writes 
Richard S. Meryman, Jr., in an article, title above, in 
Harper's New York, December, 1958. Mr. Meryman is 
religion editor of Life. 

In a test case, the Supreme Court of the state has ex- 
pressed the opinion that the law of 1955 is constitutional. 
The Hutterites “must search in other states to support 
their rapidly increasing numbers.” 

Mr. Meryman found much hostility expressed by South 
Dakota citizens toward the Hutterites. “The group was 
despised, apparently, for being prolific, efficient, and differ- 
ent, and I wondered suddenly how much of the persecu- 
tion of the earliest Christians, whom the sect imitates, 
stemmed from simply being different.” After hearing the 
critics of the Hutterites, Mr. Meryman thought it was 
time to meet them and know those who held to the doc- 
trine of “all things in common.” 

Among many others are these descriptions: 

“The sect originated in Moravia in 1528 as ultra- 
fundamentalist dissenters in an Anabaptist sect called 
the ‘Swiss Brethren.’ . . . The dissenters insisted on 
community-of-goods, and had as their first Minister a 
Tyrolean hat maker named Jacob Hutter (after the Ger- 
man word for hat). Hutter not only gave his name to 
the sect, but laid down the laws and customs which still 
survive. 

“After two hundred years of persecution, usually 
brought on by the refusal to bear arms, the small remaining 
group of communal Hutterites ironically received sanctu- 
ary in then monarchist Russia. The Emperor promised 
the Hutterites one hundred years of freedom from army 
service. The pact was kept, but was not renewed ninety- 
nine years later. 

“In 1874, to avoid military duty, 250 Hutterites emi- 
grated from Russia to South Dakota, forming the Bon 
Homme and Wolf Creek Colonies near the Nebraska 
border. In the depression and droughts of the 1930s, the 
industrious Hutterites were welcomed throughout the 
Dakotas and Montana as people able to buy farms and 
bolster the farm industry. But they still refused to bear 
arms and in both world wars were conscientious objectors. 
Currently there is a continuous crew of Hutterite draftees 
—. camps building roads and dams in the Black 

ills.” 


Toward Understanding of Delinquency 


A book written “to bridge the sometimes too wide 
chasm between the scientific disciplines and the thinking 
and practices of churchmen” is written by Haskell M. 
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Miller who teaches social ethics at Wesley Theological 
Seminary, Washington (Understanding and Preventing 
Juvenile Delinquency. New York and Nashville, Abing- 
don Press, 1958. Cloth $2.75; paper, $1.25). 

“juvenile delinquency is a serious problem . . . costly in 
personal happiness and social resources, and! appears to be 
increasing in incidence and gravity in American so- 

The factors involved in its rise “are not easily ascer- 
tained, but obviously are related to conditions of change 
and instability in society and the general culture, espe- 
cially as these come to focus in families and in certain 
aspects of community life.” 

He deals with juvenile delinquency in its specific, legal 
status, “meaning an offense committed by a juvenile in 
violation of a law.”” Most of the 300,000 juveniles before 
the courts in 1948 were between 14 and 18 years of age. 
“The average age of girl delinquents is higher than that 
of boys. . . . Boys greatly outnumber girls in both arrest 
and court cases.” There appears to be a reluctance to 
arrest girls, but when they are arrested a higher propor- 
tion are sent to court. 

“No one can say exactly what is the relationship be- 
tween delinquency and intelligence.” It seems that delin- 
quents “are of the same intelligence as non-delinquents 
from the same types of social and economic backgrounds.” 

“The vast majority of delinquents live in and around 
cities,” but they come mainly from areas “of transition 
resulting from changing land values, changing population 
characteristics, or disorganization caused by some other 
influence.” Most of the delinquents who come to court are 
from “the extremely low-income and low-status groups.” 
But “more and more official delinquents come from mid- 
dle and upper income families.” It may be that there is 
as much delinquency among those of wealth and advantage, 
but the official figures do not reveal it. Some studies 
show that almost as much delinquency occurs among 
privileged children and youth, but “their families and 
status-serving institutions provide them much greater 
protection against official handling.” 

Complete data are not available but it appears that most 
juvenile delinquents “have had about the average for- 
mal exposure to the church’s influence.” ‘There has been 
no definitive study of the type, quality, or intensity of 
religious training and experience of delinquents as com- 
pared with non-delinquents.” 

Lay people tend to see simple “causes” and to seek 
for panaceas, while the specialists see complexity and 
recommend “corrective treatment rather than punish- 
ment.” However, “there are not enough juvenile courts 
and not enough other facilities and services provided on 
a comprehensive and integrated scale to indicate that 
society has yet taken the matter of therapy and rehabili- 
tation very seriously.” 

Prevention is not easy, but much could be done if com- 
munities and churches would “put the worth of children 
and youth foremost among” their values and dedicate 
themselves to efforts “that will focus on individual needs, 
on family life, on community improvement, on expansion 
and coordination of welfare services, and on sincere 
efforts to reorganize and redeem many aspects of culture 
patterns and the social structure.” Specific recommenda- 
tions are directed to local churches. One is that local 


churches should “learn the lessons of cooperation.” 
Another is, “to develop a program with daring and 
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An Interpretation For Teachers 

Though teachers are not expected to be experts in 
juvenile delinquency, there is no doubt that they are con- 
stantly concerned. But the big stumbling block—for the 
general public as well as for teachers—is the scarcity of 
reliable information on the subject compared with the 
abundance of ‘“medicine-iman prescriptions,” says a recent 
study, 

To interpret what is known and what is_ not 
known about the “causes,” patterns, and treatment of 
young people with behavior problems, the Association for 
Supervision and Curriculum Development, a department 
of the National Education Association, 1201 16th St., 
N.W., Washington, D. C., has published a 68-page book- 
let, Juvenile Delinquency: Research, Theory and Com- 
ment by Bernice M. Moore (1958, $.50). The booklet 
offers a resumé of theories, plus information useful in 
distinguishing normal and healthy rowdiness from 
behavior pathology. 

Contrary to much popular literature, Dr. Moore says, 
there is no over-all “cause” and no over-all “cure” for 
juvenile delinquency. In fact, even the number of de- 
linquents in the United States remains a blank. The only 
accurate figures are those reported by actual arrests and 
they are jumbled because of the wide discrepancy in state 
definitions of what is a “juvenile” and what is a “delin- 
quent.” 

That juvenile delinquency is both real and intense is 
agreed by most scholars in the field. They further agree 
that: 

Between 95 and 98 per cent of school-age children are 
normal personalities, reasonably healthy, and law abiding. 

Delinquency has no single cause. Rather, it is an end 
product of a variety of situations, attitudes, motives, per- 
sonality characteristics, and other personal and_ social 
factors. 

Only a small and selected group of offenders are ap- 
prehended and counted as delinquents. 

Those in institutions chosen for study are a “hardy 
breed” quite different from others who are occasional 
deviants. 

The school can be a negative or positive force in the 
life of a potential delinquent. It may provide a social 
refuge or haven of security. It may provide a program 
of activities which will develop a feeling of satisfaction 
among youngsters sufficient to keep them from, or move 
them out of, delinquent behavior. On the other hand, 
it may offer frustrating experiences and build up tensions 
which court delinquency. 

A contradiction that specialists face as they look for the 
answers is summarized in this quotation from the booklet : 
“Slums do breed delinquency. Yet millions of sturdy citi- 
zens began their lives in families which lived in slums or 
under slum conditions. Rejection and overindulgence of 
children by parents have contributed to the growing list 
of offenses, but others suffering under the impact of these 
same experiences are not delinquents. Children and youth 
from “rich’ homes as well as ‘poor’ from the ‘right’ 
neighborhoods as well as the ‘wrong’ have gotten into 
trouble.” 

Why some youngsters indulge in delinquent behavior, 
and others do not, is said to be the “‘stickler” question. 
sut even without the answer to that one, the ASCD book- 
let is designed to steer teachers, parents, and interested 
citizens in a constructive direction and away from quack 
substitutes. 

Bernice Milburn Moore, the author, is assistant to the 
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director, Community Services and Professional Educa- 
tion, The Hogg Foundation for Mental Health, University 
of Texas. 

Pasternak 


The official Soviet detractors of Boris Pasternak, who 
first accepted and then declined the Nobel Prize for litera- 
ture, “have missed the mark entirely,” writes Harrison 
Salisbury in a guest-editorial in The Saturday Review, 
New York, November 8, 1958. “Pasternak’s indictment 
covered the Organization Man as well as the Party Man.” 
Mr. Pasternak’s now famous novel, Doctor Zhivago, was 
published in many nations but not in the Soviet Union. 

Mr. Salisbury, who was the Moscow correspondent for 
The New York Times from 1949 to 1954, also comments : 
“Pasternak takes his stand and sets himself apart from 
the modern tendency, not only .. . of his own country but 
the tendency of conformist, materialist America.” 

The Nobel Committee, he thinks, “has honored not only 
a literary talent but a philosophy of life and a life lived 
according to that philosophy.” 

“Tt may be that only in Russia, only in soil deep scarred 
with ideological plows, could such genius be nurtured.” 


The British poet, Stephen Spender, speaking at Winni- 
peg, Canada, has observed that Boris Pasternak’s life had 
now been made intolerable. He would be no better off in 
the West than in the Soviet Union, even if he wanted to 
live in the West. He would probably not be permitted to 
lead a quiet life. “Pasternak would be exploited and used 
as a tool with which to beat the Russians.” (New York 
Herald Tribune, November 11, 1958.) 

Kirkridge 

The following is from a statement issued, 1959, by 
Kirkridge, Bangor, Pa.: 

“Since 1942 a mountain at the far-eastern edge of 
Pennsylvania has been a retreat center for several thou- 
sand ‘hungry’ men and women, ordained and unordained, 
of every race and Christian creed. These have come to 
Kirkridge for several-day gatherings or week-long study 
periods to deepen their faith by worship, quiet, ideas and 
handwork; to discover their Roinonia with other Chris- 
tians in common intention, and to quicken their action at 
those points where faith confronts modern culture: social 
barricades, art forms, liturgy, psychology, theology. 

“Many have found help in implementing these ob- 
jectives by observing an agreed ‘rule’ of living—the Kirk- 
ridge Discipline. 

“The center itself is a 350-acre tract, mostly mountain 
woodland. On it you will find a raftered old farmhouse 
equipped for twenty guests, a modern ridge-top lodge 
for fifteen, and for Kirkbridge households. Here staff 
families and a flock of sheep are the year-round inhabi- 
tants, but on most weekends and many days between, there 
is intensified life as groups settle in quietly to fulfill an 
intention. On days not claimed for a Kirkridge group, 
facilities are available for any small gathering with like 
purpose. 

“For structure, Kirkridge consists of a Board of eleven 
and a Council of fifty, whose members set up the yearly 
program, call staff workers, and enlist support. No agency 
or denomination has provided money: current expense has 
come from those who use the place or believe in the idea, 
while buildings have been underwritten by a few friends 
and by handwork of those who come... . 

“Publications: the annual Discipline and Lectionary; 
the Retreat Program for the year. Occasionally, Kirkridge 


Contour, a printed leaflet exploring Kirkridge concerns: 
newsletters and other mailings of material to aid in im. 
plementing the rule; Retreats for Protestants... . 
The Discipline 

“There is no Kirkridge ‘membership.’ Those who take 
its purpose seriously do seek to follow the common rule 
and to support others of the group in thought and prayer, 
This Discipline is not something imposed nor an end in 
itself. A person can begin with portions most useful 
and move on in growth and obedience. These are the 
components : 


“1. Prayer. At least a half-hour daily in private devo- 
tions using the Kirkridge or other lectionary. 
Wherever possible this basic period should be early in 
the morning and then supplemented with family wor- 
ship, grace at meals, flash prayers for persons and 
causes, devotional reading and whatever helps one 
more and more to ‘practice the presence of God.’ 

“2. Identification. Specific sharing with person suffering 
by prejudice, pain, poverty, or unwisdom to bring 
unobtrusive compassion and strength for new life. 
Responsibility for others in personal habits. Practice 
of redemptive non-violence. 

“3. Study. Reading for intellectual growth and a sounder 
understanding of the faith that is within us the 
equivalent of at least a solid book monthly, to inter- 
pret past and present in Christian maturity. 

“4, Stewardship. Drastic disciplining of time, energy and 
money so that ample and increasing margins may be 
available for deepest concerns. 

“5. Church. Assumption of responsibility in the life and 
work of a local congregation and cooperation in the 
wider Christian fellowship. 

“6. Nurture Group. Regular participation with a few 
others of similar purpose in study, prayer, sharing of 
problems and experience with this or other Discipline. 

“7. Retreat. Withdrawal at least annually with other 
Kirkridgers where possible, and monthly for two or 
more hours alone, to regain Christian perspective in 
silence and worship and to review and renew priorities. 

“8. Support of Kirkridge. In prayer, recruiting, and 
annual financial contribution.” 


Study Packet on Farm Policy 


A Study Packet on The Churches and Agricultural 
Policy is being distributed by The Department of the 
Church and Economic Life, National Council of Churches. 
It contains a paperback edition of the book, Social Re- 
sponsibility in Farm Leadership, by Walter W. Wilcox; 
a statement of the National Council’s General Board, 
“Ethical Goals for Agricultural Policy” ; “Representative 
Actions of Official Church Bodies on Agricultural Policy,” 
mimeographed ; and a “Study Guide” for use with the 
Wilcox book. 


Social Security Corrected 


In our issue of March 14, the important word “not” 
(underscored below) was omitted from a sentence with 
respect to the tax on self-employed persons. The corrected 
version reads: 

Also beginning with 1959 earnings, the tax on self-em- 
ployed persons rose from 334 per cent to 334 per cent. 
(This increase does not apply to the tax on 1958 self- 
employment earnings, due in 1959.) 
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